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Gloucester Trained Bands be wees 
$t. Luke’s Churchyard, Chelsea... ... ... 
A Sale of Antiquities, 1765 
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cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 
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Memorabilia. 


Pus year will assuredly count as one of 
the most notable in the annals of Biblio- 
raphy by reason of the publication by 





| 
| 


| and condemn 


in which it is printed were not cut till after 
1880, can by no means be explained away, 
the book beyond appeal. 


| Twenty-one books are proved to be forgeries 
| by their paper, four of them by that alone, 


the rest by tests from type or text as well; 


| and about another score, allowing them every 


Sub- | 
includ- | 


benefit of doubt and date, are shown to be 
suspicious—some of them coming near to the 


| degree of doubtfulness warranting condemna- 


tion. As a piece of detective work—with its 
discussion of the forger’s method, and of how 
pedigrees were contrived for the forgeries, 


| and how the marketing was done, to say 


nothing of tests from text or biography, and 


| the necessary particulars about paper-making 


essrs. Constable of Messrs. John Carter and | 
Graham Pollard’s ‘ Enquiry into the Nature | 
of certain Nineteenth Century Pamphlets.’ | 


The book is the account of the detection ot 
a considerable series of forgeries, by a forger 
working at the end of the nineteenth century, 
whose identity has not yet been made mani- 
fest. These forgeries are booklets purporting 
to have been privately printed for the 
author before the first actual publication of 
the work. In some instances they are items 
taken from collected works, or consist of one 
division of a book issued by itself. 
forger chose them with skill, and his choice 
has been justified by the prices paid for 
copies. The most highly prized among them 


| 
| 


| 
| 


and types—Messrs. Carter and Pollard’s book 
is very good reading. For anyone, that is, 
except the collectors—and they must be fairly 
numerous—whom it touches. By the very 
nature of the case nothing of actual literary 
interest is involved in these disclosures, and 
they may perhaps be useful in stimulating 
some little re-consideration of values in coi- 
lecting. 


(THE return of August may well bring to us, 
along with its memories of Aug. 4, 1914, 
and the days following that, recollection of 


| the lines of thought and the ideals which we 
| used to discuss as having contributed towards 


The | 


| quently on every one’s tongue. 
| has not been so often heard. 


was a booklet containing Mrs. Browning’s | 


‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ supposed to 
have been printed for circulation among 
friends of the Brownings under the care o! 
Miss Mitford in 1847, whereas the general 
public was first made acquainted with 
them in 1850. This had behind it a 
story which seemed well attested, though it 
was not without some puzzling features and 
had maintained itself till now pretty well. 
Absence of any reference to the booklet in 
Mrs. Browning’s or Miss Mitford’s letters ; 
the strangeness of sending the Sonnets to 
England to be printed when they could 
have so easily been printed in Italy; the 
lack of any copies with inscription by the 
author or contemporary inscription, together 
with one or two other unusual points, might 
just possibly have been accounted for—though 
there are some difficult things here for de- 
fenders to tackle; but the facts that the book 
is printed on paper made of chemical wood, 
which could not have been manufactured be- 
fore 1874, and that certain letters of the type 


German theories about and impulse towards 
war. Nietzsche was the name most fre- 

Of late it 
The student 
of to-day comes to Nietzsche after an inter- 
val within which much has happened ; what 
share Nietzsche has had in the post-war 


| development of ideas offers a topic which 


gives plenty of opportunity for investigation 


| and disputation. Dr. Fairley, Professor of 
| German Language and Literature in Man- 
| chester University, recently delivered a lec- 





ture on ‘ Nietzsche and Goethe —published 
in the Bulletin of John Rylands Library for 
July—which opens up a somewhat new view 
of Nietzsche. At first sight presenting an 
almost violent contrast, he and Goethe, it is 
pointed out, reveal on close examination sig- 
nificant interior points of resemblance. 
Nietzsche in his youth reveals by unobtrusive 
quotation and allusion how deeply his mind 
had been penetrated by Goethe—in particular 
by ‘ Faust’; but this is a small matter com- 
pared with the fundamental kinship between 
them which comes out upon closer study of 
Nietzsche’s maturer thought. True, he came 
to deny Goethe. Nevertheless, in the energy 
with which he relates art, philosophy, and 
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science, to life and personality, in the insist- 
ence on nature as source of all reality and 
truth and morals, in the willingness to sub- 
ordinate all other pursuits to that of a 
philosophy of life, he is at one with him; at 
one with him too in rejecting belief in the 
inherence in nature of evil. A difference at 


this point between the two is expressed by | 


Professor Fairley as follows: 

‘* Nietzsche wishes to free nature of guilt 
in order that it may be a clean sheet for man 
to write on ; Goethe frees it and keeps it free 
so that it may speak with its own voice... 
Nietzsche is the psychologist making elbow- 
room for himself in the outer world; Goethe 
the metaphysician and searcher in religion 
deciphering the handwriting of nature spread 
before him.’’ 


JE have received from Messrs. Methuen the 
B.B.C. Symposium on Psychical Research 
edited by Mr. Theodore Besterman entitled 
‘Inquiry into the Unknown’ (3s. 6d.). As 
Mr. Heard, who comes first with an address 
on ‘Science and Psychical Research,’ begins 
by saying: ‘‘ This is a scandalous subject,’ 
nor is it likely that the scientific reader who 
approaches it with a fixed antagonism will 
be led by these pages to abate his antagonism. 
The open-minded enquirer, however, will at 
least find good ground for continuing to be 
so, being at any rate moved to respect for 
the elaborate care and caution with which the 
investigations of the Society for Psychical 
Research are carried on. Notable contribu- 
tors here are Professor C. G. Seligman 
(‘Primitive Practices and Ideas,’ and ‘ Ritual 
and Medicine,’ which fall in rather well with 
some recent utterances at the British Medi- 
cal Association) ; Sir Ernest Bennett (‘ Ghosts 
and Haunted Houses’); Sir Oliver Lodge 
(‘Do We survive?’) and Professor C.D. 
Broad, whose summing up may prove useful 
in the way of a concise but comprehensive 
popular statement from the impartial stand- 
point of philosophy. 


N the second of his ‘ Desert Idylls,’ ‘ The 
Land Termed Desolate,’ Major C. 8. 
Jarvis, writing in the August Cornhill, has 
an amusing tale to tell about a proposal from 
Headquarters for dealing with a sand-dune. 
The sand-dune — about 100ft. high, three- 
quarters of a mile long and half a mile wide 
—was slowly advancing and engulfing a small 
village outside Kharga town some ten or 
twelve years ago. It moved southwards at 
the rate of 3 yards a year, and right in its 
path was the best well in the oasis of Kharga, 





which supplied the water for hundreds of 
acres of cornfields and palm-groves. ‘‘ No 
power on earth,’’ our author says, ‘ will stop 
a sand-dune unless water can be supplied to 
its top and marram and other grasses 
planted, and even this method fails with 
quick-moving dunes. I wrote a long report on 
the situation, giving an idea of the dune’s size 
and rate of progress, and drew up a scheme 
for constructing a strong dome of concrete 
over the well and channels so that when the 
dune advanced the water could still flow des- 
pite the fact that the source lay beneath many 
feet of sand. I received a reply from Head- 
quarters that the scheme was not approved 
and that I should employ prisoners to 
shovel the sand away! What made it still 
more humorous was that there were no 
prisoners and never have been, for the inhabi- 
tants of the oasis are essentially peaceable 
and well behaved.’’ 


(THE two principal articles in the August 

Connoisseur are that by Mr. H. Gran- 
ville Fell, claiming for Constable some of the 
praise which is commomly bestowed on 
Cézanne and Dr. F. Sydney Eden’s descrip- 
tion of ancient painted glass at Old Hall, 
Highgate. In the former the main point of 
contrast shown between the two painters is 
the movement in Constable’s work, the sta- 
tionariness in Cézanne’s; it is but another 
aspect of this contrast that Cézanne should 
be found looking ever back to the museum, 
while Constable when addressing himself to 
a fresh sketch from nature would try to for- 
get that ever he had seen a picture. The 
illustrations—designed to show something of 
Constable’s method—are well chosen, perhaps 
especially the studies of cloud effects with 
date, hour and wind accurately noted. At 
Highgate the most interesting glass is Flem- 
ish of the fifteenth-century, in some of which 
French influence is to be observed. There is 
also, illustrated here and worth noting, a 
panel depicting what seems to be a guild- 
feast: six men round a table, having over 
them an arch bearing shields, one of which 
is heraldic, the others charged with mer- 
chants’ marks. This is Swiss, of the sixteenth 
century. Mrs. A. E. Hamill’s collection of 
portraits in wax is described by Mr. P. 
Lederer. It includes a fine example in the 
(unsigned) portrait of Henri 11I—full-face, 
which is somewhat uncommon, and enriched 
with semi-precious stones; and there are two 
studies of Voltaire, a portrait by Bernard 
Caspar Hardy, and a death-scene by Cur- 
tlus. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE TRAINED 
BANDS. 
Lord Berkeley, 





1603—1608. Henry, Lord 
Lieutenant. 
“Captain John 


“master of the County of Gloucester. 





‘A description of the complictions of the 
“100 Soldyers sent from Glouc™ towards 
“West Chester 10 June 1608. Taken by 
“James Atwood.1 





Or THE CITTIE OF GLOSTER, 


1 Rowland Morrice A young man no beard 
browne heare of a midell statture full 
favoured 

2 Richard Seaman A midel] aged man a 


flaxen beard and heade of a .midell stat- 


ture 
3 John Laughton 


brown heare full favoured of midell | 
statture 
4 John Ranford A young man a picked 


beard a worte on his right cheek and on 
his left side of his cheeke a brown culler 
heare of a middle statture 


5 Julian Bamford A young man a little 


beard full f ke in hi se | 
zo ul Sevoused 0 creche in his nose | 10 Thomas Prieste of Driffield Walton A tall 


midlile statture 


6 Thomas Price A young man somewhat | 


hollowe favoured browne heare a little 
beard of middle statture 

7 Richard Kennett 
ture longe favoured and a longe nose his 
beard growes on the corners of his Chinne 
of a flaxen Culler 

8 Christopher Kennett 
what long favoured and somewhat picked 
beard of a bowld corage 

9 John Prichard A middle set man of 
browne heare and a flaxen Culer beard 


Somewhat holowe favoured and a middle | 


age 

10 John Snell A young man brown head and 
beard of a midell statture 

ll John Atkines A middle set man of 
middle age red heare and beard 

12 Robert Jones A talle man of middle age 


14 Thomas Moore 


15 Thomas Phillips 


17 Gyles Whittingham 


Lewis Esquire, muster- | 


A young man no beard | 


A man of middle stat- | 


A talle man some- | 


| 16 Thomas 





1 En route to the English Garrison in | 


er. 
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black head and beard of thick statture 
talle man of black 
heare a great beard of middle age 

A tall big man _ browne 
heare full favoured 

A tall young man long 
black heare a little beard 


16 Wm Kitford A young man of middle 


stature black head a little beard 
A tall brode man 
flaxen heare a little beard full favoured 


KIFTSGATE DEVISION 


Be 


Symond Calder of Camden A little man 

brown head a whitelie beard broad 

favoured a wort by his right eye 

2 Wm Anthonie of Quenington A square 
brown man black head and beard a man 
of middle age brown complexion 

3 William Seacole of Gretton A tall young 
man and slender long black hair noe beard 
Somewhat whitelie favoured a long nose 

4 John Cooke of twininge A talle man of 

middle age brown hair on his head a 

whitelie colored beard full favoured? 

Robart Gye . . . 

Harrie Daniell of Dunington A middle 

aged man flaxen hair full favoured a 

picked beard full set and brode brestid 


aon 


7 Edward Evans of Risington A middle set 
man black hair brown of complexion 

8 Edward George of Stowe A young man 
of middle stature flaxen head no beard a 
scar in his browe 

9 Thomas Bowle of Lower Slaughter A 


man of middle stature red head and beard 

young man black hair no beard full 
favoured a crooked nose 

11 John Plevy of Tewkesburie A tall young 
man black head no beard a full bodie full 
face 

12 Alixsaunder Jones of Tewksburie A young 
man of middle stature red head and 


beard 

13 Edward Jones of Tewkesburie of middle 
stature broun hair Somewhat long 
favoured 

| 14 Phillip Saunders of Tewkesburie A 


middle aged man brown hair his beard of a 
flaxen culler and of a middle stature of 
a brown complection 

15 Henrie Hill of Tewkesburie A young man 
brown hair of a middle stature full 
favoured a broad beard 

Higginson of Twoxberrie A 

young man of middle statue black hair no 


2A runaway from Chester. 
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19 John 


10 Richard White of Clower Walle 


12 Richard Grove of Littlell dean 


beard full favoured 
Richard Howlder of Twoxberie A young 


man of middle stature brown hair a little 
beard somewhat long favoured 


[Kiftesgate Hundred] 


fraunces Wattson of Westerlie A short 
man of black heare brode blacke bearde 
broun favour of midell age 

Tincker of Barinton 


| 13 Thomas Watkines of Alberton 


14 
15 


Magna A | 


talle man of midell age blacke heare on | 


his head and beard a wort on his right | 


cheeke 
Thomas Clarke of Bodington A littel man 


of midell age flaxen heare and beard thin | 


favoured 
William Thomas of Westborie 


Hughe Parrey of Twoxberrie A talle 
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of middle age brown head flaxen brode 
beard of middle stature 

Some 
what tall of middle aage browne heare 
brown favoured 

Anthony Nowrden of Arre A talle youn 
man brown head noe beard full laveudll 
Filippe Hickes of Barkeley A young man 
¥ miydell statture browne head a little 

ard 


THe SEVEN HunprepDs Division. 


William Davis of Mychell Hampton5 A 
young man of middle statture noe beard 


whiteley favored a worte in his right 
cheeke 
| 2 Nicholas Tragesse of Horsley A man of 


man of midell age black head and beard | 


somewhat hollow eyed 
John Brayford of Morton henmarshe 


A | 


midell set man black head and beard full | 


favoured 
Edward Cowle 


THe ForeEste Division 
[Forest of Dean] 


Nicholas Bodie of Pydnam A talle brode 
man of midell adge black heare and beard 
a scarre on his browe 

William Butler of Newente A talle 
young man browne heare a littell beard 
a scar by his right cheeke 

Robert Younge of Newent A talle young 
man flaxen culd heare noe beard full 
favoured a worte by his right cheeke 
Richard Power of Kingswood A midel] 
aged man a black head his beard of flaxen 
Culer a tall man somewhat longe favoured 
Richard Battes of Dymocke A middle 
aged man browne head a rides brode beard 
full favoured and of midell statture 
John Mychell of Westborie A young man 
brown head noe beard of midell stature 
John Cowlston of Westburie.a little man 
brown beard broun head 

Philip Sparie of Huntley A talle big man 
full favoured brode beard of a ridis culler 


somewhat rownde favoured 

A tall 
man of mydell age a ridis beard some- 
what hollow eyed 

John Mowrice of Newlands A midell 
set man of black heare a little black 
beard brown complexion 

A man 


middle stature somewhat long favoured 
brown heare head and beard 


3 Francis Lawrence of Tetbury of middle 


stature brown hair head and beard 


4 Richard Bell of Tettburie A young man 


ao 


slender and tall flaxen hair a little beard 
full favoured 

Charles Ellis of Rodbourne A tall young 
man brown hair head and beard brown 
favoured 


6 Thomas Swayne of Michell Hampton A 


~] 


Cc 


9 William Cowles of Cisiter 


1 


1 


1 


John Newton of Longhope A young man | . 
of middle stature brown head noe beard | 


| 


| 
| 


1 


young man fair complexion flaxen heare 

a little beard middle stature 

Edmond Hawkes of Mitchell Hampton 

A middle aged man black heare black 

favour a little scar under his left eye! 

Thomas Ventris of Cisiter A little young 

man black heare no beard Somewhat 

hollow eyed 

A tall slender 
young man brown head no beard 

O Robert Harmour of Cirencester A tall 
young man flaxen heare noe beard slender 
of bodie 

1 John Meredith of Fereford A middle 
aged man somewhat long beard broad thick 


set 
2 John Carwith of Kemisford An elder 
man his hair somewhat white his beard 
black Somewhat hollow eyed of a good 
statture ’ 
Thomas Gibbes of Brimpsfield A middle 
aged man black hair and beard wanting 
one tooth before of a middle stature 
3 Thomas Browne of Paynswicke A young 
man brown hair a little beard of middle 
stature his face full of pockholes 


ise) 





3 Minchinhampton. , m 
4 He was gone to Pauntley for his soldier’s 


coat when they were called and sent away but 
promised to come by Capt. Poole the next day. 
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14 John Tyler of Myntie A tall man of 
middle age black hair of head a broad 
beard a little scar under his right eye 

15 John Dane of ffrosseter A middle set 
man with a-red head and beard and 
freckled face 

16 Wm English of Frampton on Severn A 
young man of middle stature black head 
no beard full favoured 


| 


17 Robert Williams of Tetburie A man of | 


middle age full favoured a scar above the 
right eye black hair and beard 

18 Randall Johnson of the city of Glowces- 
ter A middle aged man brown hair with 


| tect of St. 


a little picked beard a good square man | 


with a ringe in his eare 

19 Wm Wolfe of Norleache A tall man of 
middle age black head A little beard full 
favoured a scarr on his underlip 

21 William Goodall of Leonard Standley A 
young man of square stature full favoured 
flaxen hair no beard his hair curled 

22 John Horwood of Wickwarr A little man 
flaxen hair a full beard lowe browe some- 
what hollow eyed 


before was probably due to opposition from 
families concerned; but the petitioners for 


| the faculty just granted declare that no per- 


son interested in them can now be found. 
The application for the faculty does not 
appear, however, to have been advertised in 
any leading London daily, but merely in a 
local newspaper and on the church door. 

One could wish that at least the stone that 
marks the grave of James Savage, the archi- 
Luke’s church, which stands 
against the railing and well away from the 
middle of the space to be converted, might 
be suffered to remain in its place. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley, father of the 


| author of ‘The Water Babies,’ was Rector 


2 John Littlejohn of Tetburie Of middle | 
age black hair and beard full favoured a | 


scar by his right eye 
24 Thomas Tyler of Tetburie A young man 
black head no beard somewhat longe fav- 
oured a long nose a straite bodie 
G. O’Fiynn. 
(To be concluded), 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCHYARD, 
CHELSEA: INSCRIPTIONS. 


FACULTY was issued on 21 July, 1934, 
by the Chancellor of the Diocese of Lon- 


of this church from 1826 to 1860. 

The inscriptions on memorials in this 
churchyard generally have suffered in a 
marked degree from exposure, and one sus- 
pects that fumes from the power-station in 
Lots Road, which the prevailing wind would 
carry in this direction, are largely respon- 
sible. 

I copy what I have been able to recover 
of the inscriptions on the seven gravestones : 


1. Joun Asn, 50 years, d. June 10, 1838. 
GEoRGH ASH, 22 years, d. July 27, 1841. 


| Saran ExizapetH AsH, daughter, 26 years, 


| 62 years, d. Jan. 1, 1847. 


don authorising the conversion of part of the | 


churchyard lying on the north side of St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea, into a recreation 
ground. A petition from inhabitants of the 
parish in opposition to the proposal was un- 
successful. The alterations sanctioned in- 
volve the removal of seven memorials from 
the graves that they identify, being all that 
were left in this part of the graveyard when 
the gravestones generally were moved away 
and placed against the railings. The church- 
yard was transferred in 1899 to the Borough 
of Chelsea and laid out as a public garden. 
A plan of the churchyard was made hy 
the Vestry in 1886, on which were recorded 
abstracts of the inscriptions on the grave- 
stones. The fact that the seven memorials 


| Mrs. CxiaRa STYANT, 


d. 21 Oct. 1847. Joun Exporatt, 85 years, a. 
Feb. 25, 1855. (Flat stone, marked FE. on 
plan attached to petition.) 


2. Captain Jonn Drury, Royal Marines, 
(Headstone and 
footstone marked J.D. 1847. CC. on plan.) 

3. GEoRGE Nopes, d. Nov. 11, 1827. 
Mary Nopes, sister, d. May 15, 1836. Mrs. 
ELizaBetH Nopes, widow, d. Sept. 9, 1851. 
Harriotr Nopes, niece, d. May 2, 1855. 
(G. on plan.) 

4. James Savace, d. May 7, 1852. (Archi- 
tect of St. Luke’s. A. on plan. Inscription 
gone.) 

5. Mary Ann Spencety, d. July 7, 1830. 
(B. on plan. Inscription gone.) 

6. JosepHINE B. Smytu, daughter of 
Admiral H. Smyruers, d. Jan. 14, 1847. 
(Headstone, footstone, kerb, iron railings. 
Inscription illegible. D. on plan.) 

7. Fanny Sryant, daughter of James and 
Clara StyantT, 9 years, d. July 24, 1843. 
mother, 62 years, d. 


| Oct. 22, 1854. James Styant, husband, €9 


| years, d. Oct. 14, 1856. 


| 


how under review have not been disturbed Brompton Cemetery. 


ALFRED STYANT, 
Aug. 9, 1870. Interred in 
CitaRA ANNE Saw- 


46 years, d. 
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Kins, 68 years, d. March 10, 1886. Interred 
in Brompton Cemetery. (Headstone and 
kerb. G. on plan.) 

G. W. Wricurt. 


Garage, Maidenhead. ’Phone 127 . 


SALE OF ANTIQUITIES, 1765.—On 
June 21 the collection of Bbenezer 
Mussel Esqr., lately deceased, was sold by 
auction, and the following prices 
realised. By this, as the notice tells, 
curious may form some judgment of 
price of virti in England. 
“King Charles IInd’s hat button, £2 lds. 
The Curtana (sword of Edward the Con- 
fessor) of James Il of England, 
Sword of ‘James IV of Scotland, taken at 
Flodden-field, £1 12s. 
A scymeter taken 


the 
the 


from the bashaw of 


Damascus at the siege of Vienna (1529 or | 


1683) £5 5s. 
The King of Madagascar’s shirt, the 
queen’s shift, their sashes, belts &c. £1 3s. 
Queen Elizabeth’s gloves, knife and fork, 
workbag, pincushion, and tooth-pick; Mary 
Queen of Scots hair-cap; Oliver Cromwell’s 
night cap, camp-pillow, silk sash, tobacco 


stopper; and King Charles II’s night cap, | 


£2 12s. 
Queen Elizabeth’s striking watch, given by 


her to one of the wardens of the Tower, when | 


she quitted her imprisonment there, £2. 

King Charles Ist’s watch given by him to 
bishop Juxon the morning of his martyrdom, 
£2 17s. 


An earthen can of St. Thomas a Becket, 


finely wrought, 16s. 

Sir Edmondbury Godfrey’s 
large parcel of curious ancient gloves; the 
star and garter worn by the Duke of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim battle; 
James II; 
and a piece of fringe work made by Mary 
Queen of William III, £2.” 
Register, 1765, p. 102.) 

ALFRED WELBY. 


ONCERNING WALT WHITMAN. — In 
Life Illustrated, A Journal of Enter 
tainment, Improvement 
weekly published in New York City by 
Fowler and Wells, two articles by Walt Whit- 
man appear. ‘ America’s Mightiest Inherit- 
ance’ appeared on April 12, 1856, and ‘ Vol- 
taire’ on May 10, 1856. These articles wiil 
be edited for publication. 
Rotio G. SILVER. 
New York. 


A 


and the | 


| later years are all too few . 


| 
dagger; a 


the ditto of | 
William IIT and Queen Ann; | 


(Annual | 
| and letters, and at one end of the apartment 
| stood a large screen from which shone forth 


and Progress, a | 





GLIMPSE OF FENIMORE COOPER 
IN HIS LAST YEARS.—The accon. 
panying record of a visit to James Fenimore 
Cooper two years before his death in 185], 
has been taken from the Preface to a volume 


| entitled ‘ Echoes of a Belle; or, a Voice from 


the Past,’ by Ben Shadow. This book, the 
author of which has not been identified, was 


| published by George P. Putnam and (o, 
| (New York) in 1853. 
were | 


_ Much obscurity exists regarding the clos. 
ing years of Cooper’s life. It was for a long 


| time commonly believed that, worn out by 


bitter controversy, he spent his final years in 
disillusionment. Cooper biographers of re. 
cent date, however, have been inclined to a 
more genial picture of the man _ in his 
old age. Thus Henry W. Boynton, in his 
‘James Fenimore Cooper ’ (1931) states that 
there is ‘‘ nothing to show that Cooper was 
unhappy in any of the relations of life ”’ dur- 
ing the last decade of his existence (p. 334). 
And Professor Robert E. Spiller, in ‘ Feni- 
more Cooper, Critic of his Times’ (1931) 


| gives much the same impression of the novel- 


ist’s last years, but acknowledges that 
‘glimpses of the personality of Cooper in his 
. . 7? (p. 296). 
It is chiefly because of the rareness of these 
glimpses of Cooper as an old man that 
the following record, although somewhat sen- 
timental in accordance with the taste of the 
period, has been thought worthy of preserva- 
tion. To my knowledge, the passage has 
never before been reprinted. 


In the summer of 1849, I was a guest for 
several days at his [Cooper’s] residence at 
Cooperstown, upon the ‘ats cael of Otsego Lake. 
It was here that I would ever recall him, in 
calm retirement, surrounded by his interest- 
ing family. 

I can picture him now, seated in that quiet 
library, opening on a garden contrasting pleas- 
antly in its smiling er with those dark 
oaken cases piled with treasured lore; upon 
a curiously carved table were various papers 


in quaint medley, fair faces, bright landscapes, 
autographs of the great and wise, kings and 
citizens, the dead and the living, the evil and 
the good, mingled in fantastic union. My 
kind host seems to stand by my side, as he did 
then, linking with some familiar name or 
scene an agreeable reminiscence or piquant 
anecdote, while the day wore unconsciously 
away, and when the sun cast its last gleam 
upon his silvery hair, we wandered beyond the 
enclosure, strolling along the margin of the 
little lake, which reflected in_its clear sur- 
face the purple shadows of Mount Vision, 
towering above it like the giant warder of 
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those crystal waters. 
peeped out one by one we returned slowly 
homeward. 

ADKINS. 


IR WILLIAM CORNWALLIS.—In a 

letter dated 23 Sept. 1595, Rowland 
White, a very interesting Elizabethan gos- 
sip, wrote to Sir Robert Sydney : 

I was told that Sir William Cornwallis, doth 
often trouble her Majesties Eares with Tales 
of my Lord of Essex, who ([Cornwallis] is 
thought to be an Observer of all of his [Essex’s] 
doings . . . which brings Unquietness in the 
Quene, and occasions the like in my Lord. 
(Sidney State Papers, ‘Memoirs of the Lives 
and Actions of the Sidneys,’ 1, p. 348). 

According to the ‘D.N.B.’ the essayist Sir 
William Cornwallis was knighted in 1602, 
but the reference seems to be to him. Cer- 
tainly this gossip throws a new light on 
contemporary estimates of his character and 
activities. 


Netson F. 


C. M. Wepster. 


‘(HE BLESSED DAMOZEL’ IN 
FRENCH. — Looking through M. 


Wollf’s translation of this poem mentioned 
at ante p. 70, I was struck with the diffi- 
culty of translating the English word 
“stand ’’ in ‘‘ It was the rampart of God’s 
house That she was standing on.’’ I believe 
there is no real French equivalent for 
“stand ’’—‘‘ se tenir debout’’ is what they 
use for the full sense. M. Woolf, in our 
passage, says: ‘‘ C’est le repart de la maison 
de Dieu Qu’ainsi elle avait sous les pas.”’ 


And then as the stars | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Which seems a little too much to suggest 


that she was pacing about. 
F. R. 


OTTINGS ABOUT THE HALLEY FAM- 
ILY (See ante p. 44, and references there 


mentioned).—I have not seen any reference | 
to the contributions to Knowledge for May | 


and June, 1910, by T. A. Bellamy on Halley. 


There is an interesting statement made to | 


the effect that Halley, out of compliment to 
his royal patron, Charles II., appropriated 
some fifteen stars from the constellation 
Argo II, and formed a new one which he 
called Robur Caroli (Charles’s Oak), a pro- 
ceeding which called forth the censure of 
Flamsteed. The article includes a reproduc- 
tion of Bode’s Map, showing the position of 
Halley’s new constellation, and also a copy 
of the commission whereby Halley was ap- 
pointed to the command of ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Pink the Paramour.”’ 
H. ASKEW. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


RINTER TO THE CITY OF LONDON.— 

Can any of your learned readers inform 
me of the existence of records of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, which make note 
of appointments to the office of Printer to 
the City in the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries ? 

I am aware that there are references in 
the early Stationers’ Registers to members 
of the Company as holders of this office. But 
are there records available of the conditions 
of appointment, business dealings between 
printer and corporation, or any other such 
matter in connection with the office ? 


H. S. 





ANTHONY. 


YRAIG’S TOWER, CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE.—Is this still in existence? What 
is its history? Does the name commemorate 
the builder ? 
N. A. 


IVERY COLOURS WANTED.—1 wonder 
if anyone could very kindly tell me the 
correct livery colours for the following coat- 
of-arms—in unheraldic language: Silver, 
with three wolves’ heads in green; a red 
chevron with three lilies in silver and green ; 
and a red chief with a tau and two escallops 

in gold. 

Micwaet S. E. Lupton. 


OHN WILKES’S MOTHER-IN-LAW.— 
John Wilkes married Mary, heiress of 
John Mead, citizen and grocer of London, by 
Mary his wife. Information is desired 
about Mrs. Mead’s parentage. She is stated 
to have been niece of Richard Sherbrooke of 

Chenies. 

DEcEM. 


E STATUE IN CARLTON GARDENS. 

Carlton Gardens, at the western end of 
Carlton House Terrace, has the unusual 
feature for London, although not uncommon 
in Paris, of an unfenced shrubbery bed ‘n 
its centre. In the middle of this, again, is 
a life-size figure of a man, carrying an 
animal. The statue apparently, of 


is, 


bronze, on a stone pedestal, but, upon in- 
specting the latter, I could find no inscrip- 
tion. 

What does this figure represent, and to 
whom does it belong? 


J. LanpFreaR Lucas. 
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LD ENGLISH FAIRS: ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS WANTED. — I am writing a 
book on our Old English Fairs. I am look- 
ing out for illustrations of the following 
fairs: St. Ives, Stourbridge, Boston, Win- 
chester, and Rothwell (Northants). I should 
be very grateful if any of your readers could 
help me. i 
(Rev.) R. W. Muwncey. 


OAN HORSES AS RACE-HORSES.— 
Can anyone give me examples of roan 
horses that have won any of the great races ? 
Is roan a colour that often crops up in the 
strain from which race-horses are bred? 
What colour respectively in the sire and dam 
tends to produce it? 
As a minor question—What colour horse 
has most often won the Derby and the Grand 
National ? 


HB, 8. Li. 


URVIVAL OF OLD FIREARMS.—A few 
days ago an elderly smallholder on the 
Welsh borders of Herefordshire brought to 
this city a flint-lock duck-gun (5ft. 8ins.) to 
be converted into a percussion cap ignition 
so that he might shoot rabbits! This in the 
year 1934! Can any of your correspondents 
record so curious a relic of the past? 


F. C. Morgan, 


IR THOMAS PHILLIPPS: ‘MONU- 
MENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
COUNTY OF WILTON.’—When was this 
work published and what is its size? Where 
can a copy be seen? I wish to have copies 
of the inscriptions to the clergy of Wilton 
in it. Many of their names are not in Phil- 
lipps’s Institutiones Wiltoniae (1825), the 
episcopal registers of Salisbury being defect- 
ive or wanting altogether in certain years. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


ONN OF FINHAM, CO. WARWICK. - 
Has any pedigree of this family been 
printed anywhere? I believe that in the 
eighteenth century it was allied by marriage 
with the Lucy family of Charlcote. 


'C. E. H. 


OBERT FRAWLEY.—I particularly de- 
sire to learn whether there is any record 

of the existence of a Robert Frawley, said 
to have been an English physician, who died 
in the late sixties of last century. If such 
an individual lived, he may have ‘‘ passed 


’ 


over ’’’ elsewhere than in England, and may 
or may not have been a ‘‘ regular ’’ medical 
practitioner. 
Porter F. Copp. 
2418 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Pa., U.S.A. 


/ILBERFOSS NUNNERY. — The usual 
accounts of this Benedictine Nunnery 
say that it was founded by Alan de Catton 
sometime about 1153. The date seems certain 
being the year when Hugh de Puiset (Pud- 
sey) was created Bishop of Durham. Leland 
gives Alan de Catton, the son of Helias, as 
the founder. Dugdale is more inclined to at- 
tribute the foundation to Jordan FitzGilbert, 
who gave to the convent the church of Wil- 
berfoss. In 1553 pensions were still being 
paid to seven nuns (Willis, ii., 286). 

Has any new evidence turned up to shed 
light on the foundation? On what author- 
ity is it stated Richard III made a grant of 
lands to this convent? How did the convent 
come to disappear ? 

H. ASKEW. 


HILIP BABINGTON, PIRATE.—Colonal 
John Biddulph, in ‘The Pirates of 
Malabar,’ mentions that an Irish pirate of 
this name was cruising off Tellichery in the 
Charming Mary about 1690. Who was he, 
and to what family did he belong? Any 
particulars will be welcome. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor 


LENCOWE: RECORD OF MARRIAGE 
WANTED. — For a number of years | 
have been searching for record of the mar- 
riage of Thomas Blencowe, gent., and Mary 
Webb (I am not quite sure of the wife's 
maiden name). The date of the marriage 
was at some time between 1770 and 1782; the 
place is unknown. It is believed to have been 

an elopement. 

A, Tart. 


IGHTEENTH - CENTURY DRESS: 
MEANING OF WORDS WANTED. — 
What do the following words signify: ‘‘Boot- 
sleeves ’’—these could be embroidered ; “‘Lap- 
pit Heads’’; ‘‘English Heads’’; ‘‘Shoulder- 
Knots”; (were these made of ribbon, or of 
lace? Are there any examples in pictures’); 
‘*Quadrille Heads’’? ‘‘ t-sleeves ’’ are 
part of men’s attire: the rest belong to the 

ladies. 

oO. L. 
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Que MARQUIS OF MONTROSE AND | NHRISTINA ROSSETTI: TRANSLA- 
BISHOPS. —The Times reported Sir TIONS INTO FRENCH. — The recent 
Robert Horne as having stated in the House | notice (ante p. 70) of Professor Wollf’s book 
of Commons on 19 April last, that the Scot- |on D. G. Rossetti, containing translations 
tish people still had very solid in their | of Rossetti’s poems, suggests to me the ques- 
hearts the dying words of the great Mont- | tion whether Christina Rossetti has been 
rose: ‘‘ As for Bishops I love them not.’’ | made subject of any book of French criti- 
What authority is there for this, and in |cism and whether anyone has done any trans- 
what connection was Montrose speaking? lations of her verse. 


W. E. V. F. R. 


REIGN INVENTION OF ENGLISH | GEMINIANI.—In an advertisement in the 

NAMES. — In Franz Werfel’s novel, | County Journal for Nov. 29, 1729, the 
‘Die Geschwister von Neapel,’ occurs 4 | ‘Six last Solos of Arcangelo Correlli”’ are 
young Englishwoman (rather a disagreeable | said to have been ‘‘ made into Concertos 
personage as Englishwomen in Continental |Geminiani.’””’ Am I right?—no doubt it is 
novels so often are) on whom her inventor |a question which betrays great ignorance— 
has bestowed the name of ‘‘ Miss Violet | in supposing that ‘‘ Geminiani’’ means that 
Friggs.”” Now Briggs and Griggs and | the pieces were arranged as duets. If that 
Triggs are names known among us; but | is so, for what instruments were they prob- 
Friggs, though likely looking — for some | ably arranged? And when did the word 


unexplained reason — is not. (Or has any | come first into use, and when pass out of 
reader come across it?) Probably every | ys? 


one who reads French or German books has| jf my guess is wrong—What are “ con- 
come across invention of English names | canton CGemmmian’ ’”? 5 

which have seemed probable to the foreigner, ; ; RE. I 
but with English people would not pass. ae 


Can anyone give examples! H. F. |(OLERLDGE ON THE CONTINENT. -- 
oa I should be grateful for particulars of 
“ AESCHWISTER”’: TRANSLATION | articles in Continental reviews, or essays in 
WANTED.—Could any reader suggest a | books, on Coleridge as a thinker, and also 
translation of the title in the preceding |as a poet. Although nineteenth-century 
query. ‘Die Geschwister von Neapel.’ | items would be welcome, I would most ap- 
‘The Brothers and Sisters of Naples’ | preciate twentieth-century criticism. 
sounds absurd. Want of an equivalent for| Is Coleridge at the present day read and 
“Geschwister’’ is certainly a defect in | appreciated, in any degree, in Germany? 








English. | 7 
H. F. | R. E. F. 
,,YEBRIGHT. — The name of this plant LD LONDON FOOT PASSAGES AND 
(Euphrasia officinalis) suggests that it | RIGHTS OF WAY.—Here and there, 


is, or has been supposed to be, good medi- even in the most crowded and modern streets, 
cine for bad eyes. Is this a fact? How- are passages between houses in London. | 
ever that may be, I should like to be in- | believe there is a book giving account of 
formed whether the belief is an old one, and | them, and should be glad to know its title. 
whether it is wide-spread? Do the French | Have any of them yrecently—say within 
and German names for the plant imply the | the last fifty years—been done away? What 
same thing ? |is the legal process for abolishing a right 

GERMANDER. (of way? 


E. E. Y. 
E MUSIC SCHOOL AT OXFORD. — | 
Are there any records of performances EFERENCE WANTED.—In a letter writ- 


in the Music School at Oxford from its in- | ten on July 20, 1805, Washington Irving 
auguration up to, say, 1850? | quotes the following lines: 
In general, apart from newspapers, have | “. . . the alluring line of grace 
any towns been known to keep any sort of | That leads the eye a wanton chase 
records of concerts or other performances | And lets the fancy rove. 


| Exact identification required. 


L. A. Srantey T. Wittrams. 


given in their halls? 
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Replies. 


MRS. WILKINSON AND MRS. 
WARCUP temp. MARY I. 
(2 S. xii. 369—Nov. 9, 1861). 


QF these two ladies, who are referred to by 

Foxe and Strype as ‘‘ Succourers of the 
saints,’’ in the days of the Marian persecu- 
tion, the first named was Joan Wilkinson, 
widow of William Wilkinson (sheriff of Lon- 
don in 1538 ?), and a sister of the Lord North 
named at clxvi. 441. Mrs. Wilkinson men- 
tions Cuthbert Warcup as “ cousin,’’ and she 
left £100 to the poor of ‘‘ Frankford, Geneva, 


| and ] 
| Olomouc, Czechoslovakia). 


Wessel and Emberden,’’ and a further legacy | 


to the English congregation at Frankfort. 

The second named was Anne Warcup, 
widow of Cuthbert Warcup. of London, 
mercer, who had 
of ‘‘ English,’’ and lands in Nettlebed, Ips- 
den, and elsewhere in Oxfordshire. Mrs. 
Warcup was Anne Wilkinson, widow, at her 
marriage in 1544, and was possibly connected 
by marriage with Mrs. Joan Wilkinson. 
She had a brother, William Smyth, of Lon- 
don, mercer, and this affords a clue to her 
maiden name. 


H. F. 


HRIST REPRESENTED 
BEARD (clxvii. 61).—There is a picture 

in stained glass of the Baptism of Christ, by 
John La Farge, of New York, in the Har- 
vard Chapel of Southwark Cathedral (St. 
Mary Overy), in which both Christ and the 
Baptist are beardless boys: 


kneels, while John pours water on His head 
from his hand. There is no possibility of 


immersion, nor any indication of a Dove. | 


The actual glass is worth much study, none 


of it being uniform either in thickness 
nor texture. 
But it should also be remembered that 


quite primitive representations of Christ 
(in the Roman Catacombs, etc.), pourtray 


Him under the symbolic disguise of Orpheus, | he was rector. 


and, of course, beardless. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The young Moravian artist, Rudolf Micha- | 


inherited the manor | 


painter’s fourth Christmas-Portfolio, 1933, 
is still in his possession (2 Englova, 


Otto F. Baster. 


TNLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS (clxvii. 62, 83).— 
Mist’s Weekly Journal. The following are 
the successive series and changes of title 
through which this periodical passed: 

The Weekly Journal: or, Saturday’s Post. 
Nos. 1-103, Dec. 15, 1716-Nov. 29, 1718; 
nos. 1-339, Dec. 6, 1718-Apr. 24, 1725. 

Mist’s Weekly Journal, nos. 1-179, May 1, 
1725-Sept. 21, 1728. 

F'og’s Weekly Journal, nos. 1-445, Sept. 28, 
1728-May 28, 1737; nos. 1-22, June 4-Oct. 29, 
1737. 

The printers were the following : 

N. Mist, in Great Carter-Lane (Dec. 15, 
1716-Nov. 25, 1727). 

J. Wolfe, in Great Carter-Lane (Dec. 2, 
1727-Aug. 31, 1728). 

J. Wilford (a) in Stationers-Court, near 
Ludgate ; (b) behind the Chapter-House, near 
St. Paul’s (Sept. 7/14, 1728-Apr. 24, 1731). 

J. Purser, in White-Fryars, near Fleet- 
Street (May 1, 1731-Oct. 29, 1737). On Nov. 


| 4, 1737, J. Purser began printing the dissi- 


WITHOUT | 


the Jordan is | 
a little trickle, by the side of which Christ | 


dent Common Sense (beginning with No. 40) 
in opposition to his namesake, J. Purser, of 
Bartholomew Close, who soon afterwards 
(with no. 43) changed the name of his orig- 
inal paper to Old Common Sense.. The 
earliest numbers of the dissident Common 
| Sense printed by J. Purser of White Friars, 
are in typography and lay-out a continuation 
of Fog’s Weekly Journal, 


C. J. H1npte. 


NOWELL: WILSON: CROFT: ELLI- 
| + SON (clxvii. 63).—(1) Thomas Nowell, 
| 1730-1801, held many academic offices at 
| Oxford. He is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and there is 


| a note on him and his house in the new edi- 
| tion of Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Boswell’ (iv. 534). 
| (2) Thomas Wilson, 1703-84, was also a 
pluralist. He is best known, perhaps, as the 
| admirer of Mrs. Catharine Macaulay, to 
| whom he erected, during her lifetime, a 
| statue in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, of which 
Dr. Taylor, Johnson’s friend, 
| succeeded him as Rector of St. Margaret’s, 
| Westminster. He is mentioned in Johnson’s 
| Letters. 
(3 and 4) Messrs. Croft and Ellison can 


lik (born 1901) has some years ago painted | no doubt be identified by consulting Joseph 
a representation of our Lord without beard. | Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ Ellison ap- 


This oil-painting was 





reproduced in the‘ pears to be Nathaniel, who matriculated 
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from Lincoln College, 28 Jan., 1755, and 


migrated to Merton College. 
‘L. F. Powe tt. 


ME: BANKS AND HIS HORSE (clxvii. 
39). —In William Percy’s unpublished 
play, ‘ A Dreame of a Drye Yeare,’ written 
in 1601, the scene is laid in Arabia, but the 
allusions are chiefly to contemporary Eng- 
lish events. The action of the play is sup- 
posed to take place during a very hot summer, 
such as the summer of 1600 was in England, 
according to a letter of 16 Sept., 1600. (Mis- 
cellanea, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Record Com- 
mittee, p. 156). One of the characters, des- 
cribing the straits to which people are put 
for water, says: 


A Horse, supposing him haue_ beene a 
cesterne clomb the high Tower of Medina 
church, who now is to be seene For two pence 


a peice at one Tebinths. 


This is an allusion to two of Morocco’s | 


drink when his master 
and climbing to the top of 
Paul’s steeple. See the Journal of English 
ani Germanic Philology, University of 
[Illinois Press, April, 1933, vol. xxxii., p. 192. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 
DOWN (clxiii. 224, 263, 283, 323, 355, 
395, 482; clxiv. 45, 104, 357, 465; clxv. 409). 
—In W. H. Hudson’s ‘ Rare, Vanishing and 
Lost British Birds,’ London and Toronto, 
1923, p. 101, we read on the quail’s call: 


It is a pleasing rural sound, a_trisyllabic 
note which most writers describe by likening 
it to the words “ wet-my-lips,’” many times 
repeated, 
syllable . . 


tricks, taking a 


ordered it, 


Otto F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


AMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (elxvi. 
352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. 32). — In 
Roumanian, the Milky Way is called ‘‘ The 
Slaves’ Way.”’ I find this in Arthur Goro- 
vei’s ‘ Traditions Populaires des Roumains.’ 
(Revue des Traditions Populaires, vol. xv., 
Paris, 1900), p. 3: 
La voie lactée s’appelle la route des esclaves; 
on croit qu’elle est faite par Dieu pour guider 
les captifs échappés de Vesclavage des paiens. 


Otto F. BaBLer. 


PLACE-NAME CROSSEN (clxvii. 61). — 

The derivation of this name will per- 
haps be indicated in the following publica- 
tions on the town Crossen a. d. Oder: Wede- 


kind, ‘ Geschichte der Stadt und des Herzog- 


tums Crossen’ (Crossen, 1840); G. A. 
Matthias, ‘Chronica der Stadt Crossen’ 
(Crossen, 1848). 

O. F. B. 


T. JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA (clxvi. 
50, 68, 193, 300, 355).—There is a figure 

of Saint James of Compostella in fourteenth- 
century stained glass in the east window of 
St. Peter’s church at Barton-on-Humber. It 
is one of a series of which only two remain, 
the other being Saint George of England. S. 





with the accent on the first | 


James is garbed as a pilgrim with staff in 
| hand and cockleshell in cap, and shod with 
| sandal shoon. 

| In the fourteenth century, John of Gauat 
|for a while made good his claim to the 
| throne of Castile in right of his wife. He 
|marched an English army through France 
|into Spain without opposition, and back 
again. In 1367 his brother, the Black 
| Prince, had won the decisive battle of Navar- 
|etta in Spain. Pilgrimages appear to have 
been made both by land and sea to Com- 
| postella. 

W. EB. Varau. 


STIMATE OF MACAULAY  (clxvi. 
| 367).—I remember to have been informed 
at the time of the first Jubilee of Queen Vic- 
toria, by Mr. C. Jeffery, then a member of 
|the Council of the English Church Union, 
| that he had been told by a Church dignitary, 
| whose name he mentioned, that at a dinner 
| at which also Mr. Gladstone was a guest, 
| conversation turned upon the literary figures 
| of fifty years before, and Mr. Gladstone 
|was asked his opinion of Lord Macaulay’s 
| place as a historian. The reply was that 
|he would not find it possible to quote Lord 
| Macaulay’s conclusions as facts in the House 
| of Commons. 

| W. E. Vanran. 


UNICIPAL COUNCILS (clxvi. 425, 463). 
—I do not know if the Council of the 
borough is spoken of, and written of, as the 
Borough Council ; but I do know of two illum- 
inated addresses, 1903, which are headed : 

(1) ‘‘ At the Annual Meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the Borough of .” Then follows 
copy of the Resolution passed by the Council 
thanking the Mayor for his services. 

(2) ‘‘ At a Special Meeting of the Council 
of the Borough of ” Then words of 
a Resolution stating that the Council decided 
unanimously to confer ‘‘ the Honorary Free- 
dom of the Dercegh ...’’ Both of the above 
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are dated 1903, and bear the early fifteenth- | William Askell of Geydon, gent: who de 
century seal of the Borough. | ceased the Vf of Febrvarie Anno Dni. 1613, 
A meeting of the Council ‘‘of the | #tatis sve XLVIII. , 
Borough ”? seems to me to be the same thing | _In 1885, when I took a rubbing of it with 
as a meeting of the Borough Council. | oH late ~~ a a . ‘ The 
Monumenta rasses 0 arwickshire,’ it 
Haasent Sovrman. | was set in a mural tablet over a pew on the 
‘YOLNE, HUNTINGDONSHIRE (elxvii. | south side of the nave. I have not seen it 
62).—In the ‘Monuments of Hunting- | since, so that I cannot say if it is still in 
donshire,’ 1926, under ‘Colne,’ will be | the same position. 
found a plan of the Romano-British village. BENJAMIN WALKER, F.s.A. 
Under ‘Somersham’ occurs: ‘‘ The dis- 
coveries were made in and about a gravel pit | [NNS: BIBLIOGRAPHY (clxv. 371, 430, 
in 1904 and 1905,’’ and the reference is G. |* 464).—Richardson (A. E.): ‘The Old 
L. Keynes’ ‘A Late Roman Settlement near | Inns of England,’ London, 1934. 
Somersham, Hunts’ in the Supplement to Lang (R. T.): ‘ The New Forest and Strong 
the Report of Rugby School Nat. Hist. Soc., Country,’ Romsey, (recent). 
1905. The latter, although ‘‘a_ puff’’ of the 
J. F. M. houses controlled by Messrs. Strong and Co., 


f Romsey, Ltd., has a few interesting detai 
RINT SURNAME (clxvi, 315, 357, 302, | of some of theiv howesgus 
445; clxvii. 34).—The following inscrip- 





; , ‘ } A. L. Cox. 
tions are in Wandsworth Parish Church- ; 
yard: | (YX HURCHWARDENS’ STAVES  (elxvi. 
John Grint, 1833. Mrs. Ann Grint, 1827. 371, 464; clxvii. 33). — Reading 
Registers might give further information. |Mr. Copr’s remarks at the second te- 
Hein. ference brings to my mind _ something 


read of the use of staves or wands in 
ELICS OF CAPTAIN COOK (clxvii. 58). church, in an interesting volume of cleri- 
1 possess a pair of small bronze table- ¢a! experiences, entitled * Records of an Old 
candlesticks of a curious eighteenth-century | Vicarage,’ by the Rev. R. Y. Whytehead, 
type, convertible into little urns, which are | Rector of Lawford (John Long, 1907). In 
said to have belonged to Captain Cook, chapter vi. the author writes of church- 
although, alas, I possess no authentification. | Wardens whom he had known in his early 
I was told when they were given to me that days, and those connected with his church. 
the family tradition was that Captain Cook There are stories about the use of their badge 
bought them to give as presents, but was so | of office in church, one of which is worth quot- 
captivated by them that he could not part | Mg: In the author’s youth his family’s pew 
with them and carried them about for years Was at the extreme west end of the church, 
in his sea-chest. | which they attended, and raised several steps 
Epwarp J. G. Forsr. | @bove the floor of it. And, he writes :— 
; »: : | On the opposite side of the door leading 
‘]TMPERIAL ” AS NAME FOR BEARD | into the tower was the pew in which sat the 
(clxvi. 280, 430; clxvii. 15, 34, 50).— | Sees. — provided — a long 
I have recently come upon a photograph of | Wand. eee wands were nO merely cere 
fae we ee . | monial badges of office, but were often used 
Shenson no cape yore pe mauee for 7 —— of boys who occupied the 
= 4 rs pews elow. 
(Caesar de Bello Gallico) certainly wore an , , , 
“imperial.” An woe viguabestion will Any boy discovered fidgetting during a ser- 
be found opposite p. 310 of Baker’s ‘ Twelve | mon, whispering to his neighbour or attempt- 
Centuries of Rome’ (Bell and Sons, 1934). | "8 to eat sweets or the like, ~— instantly 
The Gallic provenance is distinctly interest- made aware of his offence “ by receiving & 


ing, and the early date hard to beat. sharp rap on the head from one of the church- 


: ‘ | wardens’ wands.” 
Epwarp J. G. Forsr. | Cc. P. Hate. 


SKELL FAMILY (clxvi. 191).—In Chads- | Perhaps the staves in question may have 
hunt church, south Warwickshire, there | been banner staves. According to J. Charles 


is a brass (not mentioned by Haines) to the | Gon; 2’ ns (Little Guide) 
memory of almost every medieval English church had 
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| 
| its several banners as well as a processional 
| cross. To store the staves of these when it 
was not in use, a tall, narrow locker was 
sometimes provided in the wall, generaily 
towards the west end. Cox says there are 
several of these lockers in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, and in Cambridgeshire at Cheveley and 
Gamlingay. At the latter place a tall locker 
for banner staves is situated near the south 
door in the side wall. 


H. ASKEw. 
| WARRIAGE BY BANNS OR LICENCE 
(clxvi. 98). — At the date mentioned 


(1791), with certain statutory exemptions, 
all marriages in England were Church mar- 
riages, usually after publication of banns ~s 
indicated in the Book of Common Prayer. 
A Bishop’s licence, issued at much greater 
cost, dispensing with the publication of 
| banns, was frequently obtained by those who 
could afford it; and in early Victorian times 
|it had come to be considered a point of 
fashion to be married by licence. The gen- 
| eral use of the methed of publication ot 
|banns by persons of every class gradually 
became customary as a result of the Church 
| revival of the last hundred years. . 


SURROGATE. 


ITZALAN, ALBINI AND MOWBRAY 
FAMILIES (clxvi. 462; clxvii. 49). — 

Reference to a Daubeny tomb, Gu, four 

fusils in fesse charged with mullets, border 

bezantee. 

This is extremely doubtful as a Daubeny 

shield. It is more suggestive of Cheney. 


EK. E. Cope. 


ULMER: SURTERES (clxvii. 10). — If 
| the shields in the Herald’s Visitations 
, are closely studied, it will be found that 
numbers of them are wrongly named, and 
that most second marriages, not shown in 
| the pedigrees, which would carry the pedi- 
| gree generations back. Bulmer figures in 
many pedigrees bringing in its heiress quar- 
terings ; it is quartered by Nevill, and brings 
in about seven shields. E. E. Cop. 
Finchhamstead, Berks. 


IRKHARLE: LORRAINE MONU- 

MENTAL STONE (clxv. 154; clxvi. 87, 
123, 177, 214, 322). — Anent the Strother 
family. We examined, calendered, and 
abstracted a large number of deeds of the 
family of Strothers, etc., of Fowbury and 
Kirknewton, Northumberland (1587-1615) in 
1921, and much of the matter was printed 











in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 3rd Series, x. 
(1921), and some Remarks on the Strother 
family, 1588-1726, were given in the same 
volume, pp. 59-61. 





J. W. Fawcett. 


ANKIN: MARTINBAU (clxvi. 9, 89, 
141, 357). — Mention is made at the 
second reference of the Martineau-Greenhow 
connections; hence the following may be of 
interest. 

Dr. Edward Martin Greenhow, an oid 
army surgeon and a native of Stirling, set- 
tled in North Shields, where he died in 1835. 
His son, Dr. Thomas Michael Greenhow 
married the eldest sister of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and it was to his home that Harriet 
went on her breakdown in health. After a 
stay of six months, she was removed to Tyne- 
mouth, where she was accommodated at a 
lodging house now No. 57, Front Street, 
Tynemouth. This was in March, 1840. She 


remained there for nearly five years. Early 
in 1845 she went to Ambleside. 
Sarah Greenhow, sister of Dr. T. M. 


Greenhow, married at Tynemouth, in 1836, 
George Martineau, Harriet’s cousin, his 
father being David Martineau, brother to 
Thomas Martineau, who married Elizabeth 
Rankin. David and Thomas were the sons 
of David Martineau, a physician of Nor- 
wich, of Huguenot extraction. 

Elizabeth Rankin’s father was a New- 
castle sugar-boiler, and it appears safe to 
assume that he may be identified with Rob- 
ert Rankin of the Forth, Newcastle, whose 
wife’s name was Anne. Thomas Rankin, 
who lived at Braintree, Essex, was probably 
brother of Robert of Newcastle. It is 
thought that the Rankins came from Skye 
to settle in England, and it is to settle this 
point that the query was inserted at the first 
reference. 

It may be of interest to note that it was 
due to the persuasion of her brother-in-law, 
Dr. T. M. Greenhow, that Harriet underwent 
a course of treatment of mesmerism for the 
ailment from which she was suffering. 


H. ASKEW. 


HE WIFE OF IVO TAILLEBOIS 
(clxvi. 462; clxvii. 48, 86).—Since sub- 
mitting my query I have come across a note 
on ‘‘ Hepple,’’ which appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (1853, Part i., pp. 469 
471) over the initials E. H. It is stated 
there that Judith, the niece of the Con- 
queror, was given in marriage to Waltheof, 
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who had been made Ear] of Northumberland 
in 1073, in the place of Gospatric. Judith’s 
affections became transferred to Ivo Tailbois, 
Baron of Kendal, and she betrayed to the 
Conqueror a secret plot in which Waltheof 
was implicated, in consequence of which her 
husband was condemned and executed, and 
she then married Ivo Tailbois. 

The Tailbois family, in the reign of 
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have been carried away both by the secre 
taries of state themselves (when either dis. 
missed or dying) and by ambassadors and 
other ministers when recalled into the coun- 
try, and left to their heirs as honourable 
marks of their ancestors’ employments, Of 
this sort I had formerly divers considerable 


| bundles concerning transactions of state during 


Henry I, were seized of the barony of Hepple | 


sum membris suits, but subsequently, it is 
stated, the name of Talbois was dropped and 
that of De Heppale assumed. 

H. ASKEW. 


BUNTING FAMILY (clxvi. 172, 212, 303, 

358).—Dr. Jabez Bunting, to whom IT 
referred at the last reference, was received 
into full connexion with the Wesleyan, 
Methodist body in 1803. He was chosen 


| terbury, Edwin, Bishop of London, t 


four times as the President of the confer- | 


ence, and was repeatedly secretary of the 
‘“* Legal hundred.’’ 

His eldest son, William Maclardie Buut- 
ing (1805-1866) was also a distinguished 
Wesleyan minister, and his grandson, Sir 
Percy William Bunting (born 1836), son of 
T. B. Bunting, was editor of the Contem- 
porary Review from 1882, being knighted in 
1908. 

The lives of the first two by Thomas Per- 
cival Bunting, were written, the first in 
1859, and the second in 1870. The writer 
was the father of Sir Percy William Bunt- 


ing. H. AsKEw. 

PAPER BUILDINGS, INNER ' TEM- 
PLE: DERIVATION OF NAME 

(clxvi. 404; clxvii. 27). — The following 


extract from a letter written 10 Nov., 1699, 
by John Evelyn, and addressed to Arch- 
deacon Nicholson (afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle) may be of interest: 


Concerning the Paper Office, I wish those 
instruments and state arcana had been as 
faithfully and constantly transmitted to that 
magazine as they ought: but though Sir 
Joseph Williamson took pains to reduce things 


| Cecil, Mr. Barnaby, Sir J. 


the ministry of the great Darl of Leicester, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, containin 
divers original letters from the Queen herself 
from Mary Queen of Scots, Charles [X. and 
Henry IV. of France, Maximilian the second 
Emperor, Duke of Norfolk, James Stewart, 
Regent of Scotland, Marquis of Montrose, Sir 
William Throckmorton, Randolfe, Sir Francis 
Walsingham (whom you mention), Secretary 
Hawkins, Drake, 
Fenton, Matthew Parker, age of Can- 

he Bishop 
Bishop Hooper &c. From 
abroad: Trmelius and _ other Protestant 
divines: Parquion, Spinola, Ulbaldino and 
other commanders with divers Italian princes, 
And of ladies, the Lady Mary Grey, Cecilia, 
Princess of Sweden, Ann, Countess of Olden- 
burgh, the Duchess of Somerset, and a world 
more. But what most of all, and still affects 
me, those letters and papers of the Queen of 
Scots, originals and written with her own 
hand to Queen Elizabeth, and Earl of Leices- 
ter, before and during her imprisonment 
which I furnished to Dr. Burnet (now Bishop 
of Salisbury) some of which being printed in 
his ‘History of the Reformation,’ those and 
others with them are pretended to have been 


of Winchester, 


| lost at the press which has been a quarrel be. 


tween me and his lordship . .. (See ‘ Diary 
and Correspondence of John Evelyn, F.R.S., 
by William Bray.) 


H. ASKEW. 
XEMPTION OF CHURCHES FROM 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE 


ORDINARY (clxvii. 3, 20). — It may be 
opportune to draw attention to a publica- 
tion of 1861, dealing with the history of a 
particular ‘‘ Peculiar’? in the County of 
York—that of Snaith. The author of the 
book was the Rev. Charles Best Robinson. 
In his introductory paragraphs we are 


told that there are no less than six of these 
/exempt jurisdictions, comprising one hund- 


into some order, so miserably had they been | 


neglected and rifled during the Rebellion, that, 
at the Restoration of Charles II, such were the 
defects that they were as far to seek for pre- 
cedents, authentic and original treaties, nego- 
tiations, and other’ transactions 
made with foreign states and _ princes, 
despatches and instructions to ambassadors, as 
if there had never before been any correspond- 
ence abroad. 

I know not; 


abundance of those despatches and papers you 
mention, and which ought to centre there, 


formerly | 


How that office stands at present | 
but this I do know, that the | 


red and ten churches and chapels, within 
the ancient diocese of York, as it existed be- 
fore the erection of the See of Ripon. They 
were the dean and chapter’s court, the dean- 
ery court, the peculiar court of Southwell, 
the peculiar court of Selby, the peculiar 
court of Snaith, and the peculiar court of 
Alne and Tollerton. To these may be added 
the peculiar court of Acomb. 

There are also three peculiar courts loc 
ally situate within the County of York, but 
belonging to the cathedral church of Dur 
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of Allerton and Allertonshire; the peculiar 
court of the dean and chapter of Durham 
(which claims jurisdiction over the parishes 
of Brompton, Deighton, Kirkby Sigston, 
Northallerton, West Rounton and Worsall), 
and the peculiar court of Howden, Howden- 
shire, and Hemingbrough. 

At Middleham there is the royal and ex- 
empt jurisdiction of the deanery of that 
place. 

Mr. Best, who gives a list of twelve dis- 


peculiar jurisdiction of Snaith, has utilised 
the learned and curious work of Daunsey as 
iven in vol. ili., p. 46 of Hore Decanicw 
urales, 2nd ed., 1844). 

H. ASsKEw. 


E REV. JOHN MAUGHAN (elxvii. 
46).—When William Whellan published 
his ‘ History and Topography of Cumberland 
and Westmorland’ in 1860, he included in 
his account of Bewcastle, lengthy extracts 


of the church, supplied to him by the Rev. 
John Maughan, then Rector. In his list of 
rectors he gives John Maughan as having 
been appointed in 1836. 

H. Askew. 


ORDS OF SONGS WANTED (clxvi. 442; 

clxvii. 17, 51).—In looking over the pages 

of an old scrap-book I have come across an- 
other version of this song which I append :— 


“There was a man who had two sons 
And these two sons were brothers; 
Abijam was the name of one, 

And Shadrack was the others. 


Now these two brothers bought a coat, 
They bought it on a Monday; 

Abijam wore it all the week, 

And Shadrack on a Sunday. 


And they to the theatre went. 
When ever they thought fit; 
Abijam in the gallery sat, 

And Shadrack in the pit. 


Now it fell out one summer’s day, 
That these two brothers died; 

They laid Abijam on his back, 

And Shadrack on his side. 


Now as these brethren left no heir 
And neither left a will; 

The coat it went to Chancery, 

And there remaineth still.” 


The copy of the song was written out, in 
Tesponse to a request, by J. Percy 
Middleton St. George, Co, Durham, who says 
he remembered it sung when he was a boy. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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ham; namely, the peculiar episcopal omnet | 


tinct powers which were exercised by the | 


from descriptions of the Roman station and | 


Hodges, | 
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The 


Library. 
Comedy. By K. M. Lea. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Two vols. 


| 

| £2 2s. net). 

WE have here a work of great erudition 
which breaks new ground. Everyone 
| has known for a long time that there existed 
| in Italy, from the latter half of the sixteenth 
| century onwards, a form of drama, highly 
| enjoyed and practised with great skill, known 
|as the commedia dell’ arte; and further, 
| that this had no inconsiderable influence on 
| the drama of other countries—on English 
drama among the rest. But so far no Eng- 
| lish study of it had been made; and many 
| a well-equipped student of English literature 
| has doubtless hardly taken serious count of 
it. Miss Lea has brought it out from the 
| region of foot-notes and occasional remarks 
| into the position of a well-worked out, and 
| Significant, branch of dramatic study. It is 
useful to have her detailed tracking down 
| of debts to the commedia dell’ arte to be dis- 
|covered in English plays—in Shakespeare 
| most of all—but we think the division of the 
| book for which her readers will be most grate 
ful, is the extremely thorough-going account 
| of the nature, development and fortunes of 
| this commedia itself, in its own home and 
making excursions into other lands. 

Our author uses the Italian expression 
commedia dell’ arte throughout—for want of 
| a good English rendering of it. The thing 
signified was a form and tradition of comedy 
in which the actors (l’arte, the ‘‘ profes- 
sion ’’) played out a set plot with improvised 
words. The characters—well-known down to 
our own day—the Pantalone, the Gratiano, 
the Bravo, the Zanni, the lovers and ladies 
were traditional, and (excepting the lovers) 
wore masks, or some traditional make-up ; 
the plots were of the type bordering on farce. 
Naturally, there is a good deal to be said 
about connection with classical Latin com- 
edy; Miss Lea, however, shows her scholar- 
ship in making carefully the necessary dis- 
tinctions here, as she does likewise in her 
account of the relations between Italian and 
Spanish popular drama. 

Among the various materials for this work 
is a long description of a performance of 4a 
improvised comedy given as part of the fes- 
tivities at the wedding of Duke William of 
Bavaria, in 1568, with Renata of Lorraine. 
Printed in full, this forms the best possible 
introduction to the subject. Another import- 


Italian Popular 
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ant item in the material is the series f 
frescoes of Pantaloons and Zanni on the 
walls of the castle of Trausnitz in Bavaria, 
of which a large number, to illustrate the 
aforesaid description, are reproduced here. 
For the rest, the material, whether icono- 
graphic or in the form of collections of scenari 
or actors’ commonplace-books, or accounts, 
letters, books for the instruction of players, 
books for their defence against civic and 
ecclesiastical authorities, is of formidable 
bulk. The scenari naturally form the cen- 
tral feature of it all, and no part of these 
volumes is more valuable than the Appen- 
dixes F. and G., which are respectively 2 
Hand-list of Scenari and Specimen Scenari. 
These latter have been extracted from about 
seven hundred of these play-plots examined 
by our author—some in a printed collection 
brought out in 1568 by Scala (one of the chief 
players and manager of a troupe of these 
comedians); some in the MS. collections in 


the Casanatense Library, the one made by | 


Basilio Locatelli round about 1629, the 
other contained in a codex of later date; 
some in a miscellany preserved in two vol- 
umes in the Palazzo Corsini; some in the 
Museo Correr at Venice, and others again, 
in Florence, Naples, Perugia. The chapter 
on these Miscellanies of scenari, taken with 
an examination of the specimens in the ap- 
pendix, will be found to set the scene and 
characteristic movement of the commedia 
dell’ arte most satisfactorily before one. 
Within it move the players in their com- 
panies, to the exhilaration and delight of 
all the world of their day from crowned 
heads downwards. There still survives a 
multitude of names of players; traces of 
their movements, quarrels, successes abound ; 
and one can perceive something of the pres- 
sure on them of public expectation, and the 
various strain of their response to it. Here 
and there the figure of a player stands 
more distinctly than the rest as a favourite; 
and here and there can be made out a more 
or less of wit or elegance in what is for the 
most part entertainment based on broad, ~0t 
to say ribald, jesting of a primitive type, 
not at all likely to please the serious- 
minded 


It is interesting to note that definite limits 
to an actor’s power to improvise had to be 
recognized, even among the highly-trained. 
Another interesting point about their tech- 
nique is the elaboration — chiefly for the 
Zanni or clown—of lazzi, incidental comic 
turns, tricks, actions, thought out with some 





| elaboration, whereby the drag of an action 
| is interrupted and something new, mirthful 
| or astonishing inserted to revive people's 
| spirits. 

The Commedia dell’ arte seems to have 
| perished of prosperity; it flourished best 
| when theatre and audience and everything 
concerned, as well as the dialogue, had about 
them the note of improvisation, makeshift, 
recklessness and difficulty. The patronage of 
| the great—in France especially—dried up, it 
would appear, the springs of its true charac. 
|ter. The immense amount of detail Miss 
Lea gives us often makes heavy reading; and 
the kind of fooling that amused sixteenth- 
century audiences is tedious to contemplate 
/in print, and would probably not be found 
widely acceptable now; but one cannot help 
rather wishing (and this is a tribute to Miss 
Lea’s presentment of her subject) that im- 
| provised comedy could be revived among us. 
| It might have a wholesome effect both on 
actors and playwrights. 

With one of Miss Lea’s remarks we are 
in but doubtful agreement. We feel pretty 
sure that Elizabethan audiences had a dis- 
| tinctly higher appreciation of poetry thaa 
_ have audiences of the present day, and that 
partly because they had not our impatience 
of the spoken word. To be sure, much de- 
pends on the speaker: one actor will make 
a speech in Shakespeare sound, a mere tangle 
of involuted nothingness, and another will 
make us wish that Richard II or Prospero 
had had twice as much to say as is writ- 
ten for them. We can think of a company 
whom we saw playing Shakespeare not very 
long ago, whose attack and method in long 
| speeches might very well have been improved 
by practice in improvisation on the stage. 
| We would end by heartily congratulating 
| Miss Lea on a valuable and scholarly piece 
| of work, 





ut | 


Understand the Chinese. By William Mar- 
tin. (Methuen: 7s. 6d. net). 


N Introduction by Sir Arthur Salter re 
minds the reader with how good a right 

the author of this book—who was engaged 
upon it till within a few days of his death— 
may claim respectful hearing. In direct per- 
sonal control of the foreign policy of the 
Journal de Geneve, and thereby exercising 
definite influence on the international policy 
of the League of Nations, William Martin 
stands out as a fine example of what is i 
some sort a new type of man—a convinced, 
practical, liberal-minded internationalist. 











1, 1934, 
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Perhaps the creation from all nations and 
kindreds and tongues of this new type, in 
whom internationalism is, as it were, native, 
unforced and compelling, is the first destined 
achievement of the League. 

Martin had intense sympathy with the 
Chinese, and, in virtue of that, great power 
to elicit their confidence. He had, moreover, 
clear insight into their racial character, alike 
in its strength and its weakness, and into the 
significance both of their traditions and 
theory of life—radically different from those 
of the West—and of their reaction, so far as 
it has yet gone, to pressure from the West. 
This book puts the reader in possession of his 
knowledge. Well translated, it conveys 
without much loss, his special quality as a 
writer, which combines the workmanlike skill 
of the trained journalist with the grasp and 
penetration of a thinker. 

The specially interesting and 
pages are perhaps those describing the aims 
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THe translation of Rabelais’ Gargantua 
and Pantagruel made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter le 
Motteux, has been published in three volumes 
in the World’s Classics, by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. The text is preceded by a 
good introduction based on recent work on 
Rabelais in France. 

We have received from Messrs. Benham, 
of Colchester, a reprint of Little Baddow in 


| the Seventeenth Century (6d.), by Mr. Jesse 


| 


| 


| 


Berridge, which appeared in the January, 
April and July issues of the Essex Review 
for this year. Mr. Berridge knows Little 
Baddow and its history through and through, 
and the seventeenth century there—with its 
Puritans and recusants; its Mildmays and 
Bramstons; several unruly characters; the 


| vicissitudes of its clergy and a ghost or two 


valuable | 


and personality of individual men in power | 
in China; those bringing out the true im- | 


portance of the Hangchow road; and those 
which make attempt to show something of 
the vast significance of the encounter, yearly 
becoming closer, between China and Western 
civilization. Sketches of humble characters 
and of the Chinese in contact with Euro- 
peans; incidents of manners, and hints of 
the Chinese philosophy of life must also re- 
ceive mention. The vastness of China is to us 
all something of a commonplace, as are her 
power to absorb invaders, and the immense 
more or less passive strength of her tradi- 
tions. But these familiar ideas remain for 
most people vague and unwieldy; the mind 
does not know what to do with them. It 's 
a great merit of this book that, without re- 
ducing them, it gives them the sort of con- 
sistency which makes them useful. 

The description of Chinese cities, and the 
foreign concessions; the discussion of the 
questions at issue between Japan and China; 
the remarks on the Revolution and on the 
political situation as it stood last winter, 
when Martin was writing ; and the occasional 
anecdotes and pen-sketches of scenery and 
persons—all are uncommonly worth having; 
but we take it that the chief attraction, as 
Well as the chief and longest-lasting import- 
ance, of the book, will be found in its treat- 
ment of the larger aspects of the subject and 
in its essay at some forecast of the future 
of China out of a sympathetic but not un- 
critical understanding of the eternal China 
as still revealed to those who can see it in 
the China of the present day. 


/his phonetic alphabet 


| Prohibition.”’ 


—affords him plenty of material which he 
=e with the liveliness of a practised 
land, 


Two other books that have come to us are 
a new volume of the Coi!:cied Essays and 
Papers, etc., of Robert Bridges, printed in 
(Oxford University 
Press, 2s. 6d.), and Noble Experiment, by 
Mr. Sidney B. Whipple (Methuen, 5s. net). 
The latter is ‘‘ a portrait of America under 
After an account in some 


| detail of the conditions Prohibition was in- 


tended to remedy, we have a vigorous, often 
amusing, and most instructive description of 
the era of the bootlegger. The author con- 
cludes by saying that ‘‘ the effects from a 
social upheaval as extensive as that in the 
United States from 1920 to 1933, are bound 
to be lasting and not easily erased from 
memory. Vestiges of gang rule, and the 
remnants of gangs will continue to exist for 
years.’’ To the reader who passes from one 
extraordinary exploit, or one elaborate 
smuggling organization, to another, not the 
least curious fact will appear that the boot- 
legger could reckon on so widespread and de 
termined an appetite for alcohol that it 
availed definitely to affect moral values 
throughout the population. Our European 
smugglers never brought anything compar- 
able to pass. 


We are glad to put before our readers the 
following letter, which we have slightly 
abridged : 

‘‘ Next year will complete the four hund- 


'red years since the Blessed John Fisher of 


Beverley, East Yorkshire, Bishop and Car- 
dinal, was made a Martyr when Henry VIII. 
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cut off, on Tower Hill, the head of his aged 
servant and friend. How and why Fisher 
died . . is in every school history and need 
not be repeated here. 

In Beverley, in old Flemingate, there 
stands an ancient, small house known is 
‘“ The Bishop’s House,’’ which is reputed to 
have been the birthplace of Cardinal John 
Fisher. 

That house has recently come into the pos- 
session of a speculative builder who has pro- 
posed to demolish it and build a modern 
dwelling on the site. It is quite a unique 
little gem, somewhat altered from its original 
state, and is held in special veneration hy 
Catholics. 

With Canon Rigg of Beverley Minster, and 
Mr. F. W. Elwell, A.R.A., the noted Bever- 
ley artist, I am endeavouring to save the 
house from being pulled down. To do this 
it must be bought, or down it will come. The 
price asked for it and the attached ancient 
next-door house, which must be bought with 
it, is £600. A sum will be needed for re- 
pairs and such like. Possibly £400. So 
£1,000 is the sum at present being aimed tt. 
Will any of the readers of ‘ Notes and 
Queries ’ donate what they can to save the 
place? Any such sums may be sent to me. 

Contributors of donations, or promised 
donations, so far have been the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster (£10), the 
Bishop of Middlesbrough (£10), Lord 
Hotham (£5 or £10), the Duke of Norfolk 
(£5), the Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity (‘“‘a guinea or two’’), Captain 
Frank McKino Bladon (£1 1s. 0d.), and Mr. 
Hector Reynolds (10s.). It is thus obvious 
much more must be received if the reputed 
birthplace of the Martyr Cardinal is to be 
saved for the present and future generations 
of the world. Time presses and the matter 
is now very urgent indeed. If saved the 


house will be dedicated to and preserved for | 


the public. 

Ronatp A. Martineau Dixon of Thearne, 
(F.R.S. [Edin.], F.S.A. Scot., ete.), Thearne 
Hall, near Beverley.’’ 


Oprtuary: ALEXANDER LEEPER 


WE have learned with regret the death of 
our old correspondent, Dr. ALEXANDER 
LEEPER, which occurred on Aug. 5 in Mel- 
bourne, at the age of eighty-six. Born at 
Dublin, he had, both in Dublin and Oxford, 
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la distinguished university career, and the 
| in 1876, was compelled to go out to Australi 
| There he became the first Warden of Tri 
ity College, Melbourne, and did the Univers 
|sity of Melbourne the great service of de” 


/monstrating the advantage to be gained dur. | 


|ing one’s time at a University by reside 
~ a college. Trinity College, organi 

| and equipped as a college, offered an exam- 
ple which was soon followed. Besides hig 
work, of faraeaching influence, at Mek 
| bourne University, Dr. Leeper made signal” 
contribution to classical studies. A fine 
|scholar and a forcible writer, he gave us—to 
|mention his best known achievement of this 
|sort—a notable translation of Juvenal. He 
|was one of the founders of the Classical 
| Association of Victoria; under his auspices 
|were given the first Latin and the first 
| Greek play to be produced in Victoria; and 
| he did much service to English dramatic 
literature, to the Melbourne Public Lib- 
|rary and National Gallery, and to educa- 
tion in general. He was a Lay Canon of St, 
|Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne. For well 
| over half-a-century the country of his ado 

| tion has profited in many directions by his 
| gifts and energy, exercised as they were dut- 
|ng years of much important new develop- 
/ment; and great part of what he accomp- 
|lished will remain permanently incorpor 
ated in the public life and organization of 
Victoria. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 


Communications of every kind should be ad- 
dressed to 14, —_ Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, and not to the printer at High Wy- 
combe. 

Waen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
; article which has already appeared, corre® 
| pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
| the numbers of the series volume and page 
to 
found. 


at which the contribution in question is 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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